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Our readers will have noticed how much of our 
space has been devoted this year to the Direct Method. 
This has been due to our desire to put before all clas- 
sical teachers as full an account as possible of the 
progress and the claims of a movement which should 
appeal to all who are genuinely interested in the re- 
tention of classical studies in our educational system. 
It is unquestionably true, as is stated by competent ob- 
servers who are not classical teachers, that Latin and 
mathematics are better taught at present than any 
other studies in the school curriculum. But it is 
also true that a more determined assault is now 
being made upon just these subjects than at any 
time before. It is likewise true that classical teach- 
ers themselves, that is, those who are really inter- 
ested in their subject, are not at all satisfied with 
the results of our teaching. Now the Direct Method 
claims to offer a means of avoiding a good deal of 
the admitted waste in our work and to produce bet- 
ter results than our present practice. Such a claim 
should be examined without prejudice, and indeed 
with a disposition to accept rather than to reject. 
I question whether any of the advocates of this 
method would want it to be tried indiscriminately. 
What is needed is adequate trial and discriminat- 
ing judgment. The chief criticism hitherto made 
is that it is not so thorough, that pupils do not 
get as much drill as in the old way. This is said 
also by some who confound the ‘direct’ with the 
‘natural’ method, from which it is radically different 
in aim, even if there are certain resemblances. Now 
drill is a matter very largely of the teacher. The 
poor teacher will succeed poorly in this respect, no 
matter what method he employs. Judging from the 
results, as I see them in my teachers’ courses, the 
lack of success in this respect is conspicuous, and 
could not well be greater. As a matter of fact 
drill is a particular feature of the Direct Method, 
and is perpetual, the chief difference being that 
it is incidental, and not an object in itself. The next 
objection is that this method demands a better 
equipped teacher. This is emphatically true. The 
teacher must be active, quick, ready, and skilled in 
handling his material. Most teachers are not so. 
But the majority of the more experienced can be 
so, if they desire it. It means hard work, and per- 


sistence. 


A good many people have the idea that 


Latin as a modern language. This is not the case. 
It aims to make the pupil use actively, not passively, 
what he has learned, and to learn by using. But 
the fact that Latin is the medium of instruction 
does not mean that the material of instruction is 
the speech of the street. It is the language of the 
Latin the pupil is reading, with the slight addition 
of sufficient apparatus to make question and answer 
possible, if not easy. The pupil trained in this 
way will not be afraid of his own voice when utter- 
ing a Latin word, nor will he be afraid to essay 
conversation should occasion arise, but such power 
is only an incident of the method. 

Many teachers are now calling for a greater use 
of oral Latin in the class-room. This is good, but 
it is not the Direct Method. In this Latin domi- 
nates throughout, it is not merely ancillary to 
English; English is ancillary to it. In many class- 
rooms, moreover, one hears a little labored Latin 
occasionally. This too is not the Direct Method. 
In fact it may be asked whether more harm than 
good is not done by such devices. The pupils are 
stimulated for the moment, but there is no lasting 
effect. No, this new practice requires hard per- 
sistent effort, or the result is worse than nothing. 

But the sense of futility which comes from such 
efforts should not be visited on the Direct Method. 
The only way to act toward that is to see that it 
gets a real trial, not a sham one. 

Nor am I much influenced by the adverse views 
of those who are not willing to take the trouble 
to make this real trial. One who says ‘I know’ 
from experience is worth a dozen of those who 
speak, merely a priori, or from occasional observa- 
tion. The best way to qualify for judgment is by 
steady trial. 

Meanwhile, no greater misfortune could happen 
to this method, or in fact to Latin teaching in gen- 
eral, than for a large number of teachers to adopt 
it ill-advisedly. No progress would ensue, but a 
far worse condition than at present confronts us. 
Far better for those who believe in it to demon- 
strate their belief. Proof is much better than 
preaching. But the proper conditions for a trial 
should also be given. An executive should not ask 
a teacher to try it, without seeing that the cir- 
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cumstances are the most favorable. This is hard 
to bring about. I have noticed that some ad- 
ministrators call for experiment under circumstances 
which insure failure, while some criticise the method 
for things that it does not claim to do, and make 
sport of what they regard as crudities when they 
themselves would hardly escape such a charge if 
put to the test. 

Give the Direct Method a chance. Don’t be so 
satisfied with present conditions that you are un- 
willing to change them, for the chance is that the 
public, as represented by the newspapers, the en- 
lightened administrators, and favorers of the Clas- 
-sics generally, will force changes not so nearly to 
our liking as the Direct Method, and that before 
very long. Absit omen. G. L. 


THE DIRECT METHOD AGAIN! 


As I understand it, we are not concerned in the 
present discussion with the question whether “the 
Direct Method as originally described is now as 
dead as a door post” (THe CvrassicAL WEEKLY 
6.63). To avoid making a caricature of this method 
and then discussing this caricature, it would seem 
fair to accept the definition of those who proclaim 
that they are in favor of it. In THe CLAssIcAL 
WEEKLY 6.35 its cardinal points were quoted as de- 
fined by one of its most radical adherents. In the 
Proceedings of the New York State Teachers 
Association for 1910, pages 157, 162 we read: 

. .. the essential characteristic of the ‘direct 
method’ is the fact that, while it is as systematic 
and as definite in its procedure as the old gram- 
matical method, it aims rather at the establishing 
of correct habits of speaking than at the mere 
intellectual acceptance of rules... the essential 
feature of this method is to devise a variety of 
exercises by the use of which the foreign language 


1 The principles and motives governing the presentation of 
the matter concerning the Direct Method which appears in 
this issue were set forth clearly in Tue CrasstcaL WEEKLY 
6.33, Note; 42, Note; 50, Note; 53, Note; 58, Note. 


The papers by Professors Davidsen, Purin, Handschin, 
and Almstedt were written at the invitation of Tue CLAssicaL 
WEEKLY; it seemed fair to print comments by teachers of 
the Modern Languages who believe in the Direct Method, 
since the letters by Modern Language teachers given in 
6.53, 63, 70 were all, as it yh torn, in opposition to the 
Method. The letters by Dr. Rouse and Mr. Henry were 
offered by their authors some time ago, but have been laid 
aside for this issue. 


I have myself been seeking to give to the Direct Method 
that candid consideration for which Professor Lodge pleads 
in the present issue. Such candid consideration involves 
looking on both sides of the question. Those who so strongly 
advocate the use of the Direct Method in the teaching of 
Latin are themselves responsible for the fact that the dis- 
cussion of their suqpeetion that the method be applied to 
Latin involves a full examination of the application of the 
method to the Modern Languages, its success or failure there; 
for they argued that, since the method is much in use in 
the teaching of Modern Languages, and, wherever used, is 
successful, it ought to be used in the teaching of Latin 
too. Assuming that the analogy has value, it becomes nec- 
essary for both friends and opponents of the Direct Method 
to discover the facts in connection with the use of the 
method in the teaching of Modern Languages. Therefore, 
at the risk of having my position and motives misunder- 
stood, I_have a some things not altogether favorable 
to the Direct Method. 
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material can be handled without the constant in- 
tervention of the pupil’s vernacular. 

To remain within the foreign language as much 
as possible, to imitate it as a model instead of 
comparing it with the vernacular, to teach gram- 
mar inductively, to use other means besides trans- 
lating from or into the foreign language, to dis- 
courage rather than to encourage the psychological 
process of associating a word or construction in 
the foreign tongue with its nearest equivalent in 
the vernacular: if we are willing to call these prin- 
ciples the essentials of the Direct Method, then, 
indeed, the Direct Method has gained very con- 
siderable ground during the last fifteen years also 
in this country. To speak English in the class-room 
occasionally, to translate, to present grammatical 
rules as facts, wherever there is specific reason for 
it, does not mean to abandon the essential princi- 
ples of the Direct Method. The testimony of a 
rapidly growing number of the best teachers as 
well as of pupils acquainted with both the old and 
the new method leaves no doubt as to which method 
they prefer. The very fact that text-books arranged 
in accordance with these principles are being pub- 
lished and introduced by hundreds of teachers as 
soon as they appear would seem to indicate that 
there is a growing need for such books. I had a 
chance, a few days ago, to read upwards of three 
hundred letters written within the last few months 
by High School and College teachers all over the 
United States, all of whom were in sympathy with 
the principles of the Direct Method. 

School authorities are apt to be even more ex- 
treme than some of the Reformers. The Syllabus 
for the High Schools of the City of New York 
(adopted June, 1911) states in the very first sen- 
tence of the chapter on Modern Foreign Languages: 

The ultimate aim of the instruction in a modern 
foreign language should be the acquisition of a 
reading and speaking knowledge of that language. 
... Therefore the new language itself should be 
the language of the schoolroom. 

Superintendent Maxwell, in his tenth Annual Re- 
port (1908; page 93) says: “Any teaching of a 
modern language which does not result in the 
power to speak the language is obviously misdi- 
rected teaching”. The New York State Examina- 
tions Board, on December 2, 1910, unanimously 
adopted a report of its committee on modern lan- 
guage teaching “concerning steps to be taken to en- 
courage the teaching of modern languages as living 
languages”. Henceforth, certified teachers shail be 
authorized to submit a certificate claiming credit, 
at their own examinations, for proficiency of their 
pupils in the oral use of the foreign language. 

These Boards, whose opinions are, perhaps, not 
altogether to be regarded as negligible, would not 
have inaugurated these reforms, if they believed, 
as Professor Calvin Thomas believes, that “what 
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results from the efforts to teach pupils to talk is 
so lame and useless that it isn’t worth while to 
make that the chief end of the instruction”. As a 
matter of fact, nobody asserts that it should be the 
chief or the only aim. It is one of several. Some 
reformers are satisfied to look at it as a means 
rather than an end, as a method by which, particu- 
larly in the elementary course, results are more 
rapidly attained than by any other method. 

That a good teacher may succeed, even in a three 
or four years’ course of study, in teaching his 
students to understand the spoken language easily 
and to speak it with a considerable degree of cor- 
rectness, without neglecting in the least any of the 
other aims of instruction, has been proved by ex- 
aminations and statistics over and over again. That 
it does require a well-prepared teacher is equally 
true. But the only fair conclusion to be drawn 
from this fact is that the hope for the future lies 
in the training of a generation of teachers that 
can use this method. Still true today is what a 
prominent German teacher visiting this country said 
in 1904: 

The fundamental mistake of all the linguistic in- 
struction in the United States is the fact that the 
elements are passed over too rapidly and that con- 
nected reading, which is generally much too hard, 
is begun far too early. 

I do not venture an opinion as to how far the 
considerations mentioned above should have a bear- 
ing on the teaching of Latin. It might, however, 
be worth while to record the fact that one of the 
chief arguments of those who in Europe started out 
on the reform of modern language teaching was 
that modern languages and classical languages were 
not taught for the same purpose and should there- 
fore not be taught by the same methods. 


Cornett University. H. C. Davipsen. 


In order to determine the possible advantages 
which the Direct Method may possess in compari- 
son with the Indirect (Grammar-Translation) 
Method or vice versa it is mandatory above all to 
have a clear conception of the aims and purposes of 
each. But this is not sufficient. Our conceptions 
must be verified by the use of statistical material 
pertaining to the actual employment of the respec- 
tive methods and by scientific data based on the 
results of experimental pedagogics. 

The following features were originally considered 
essential in applying the Direct Method: (1) A 
thorough training in German phonology, with use 
of phonetic script; (2) Acquisition of practical ac- 
tive vocabulary by means of conversational exer- 
cises on immediate surroundings and topics bear- 
ing on everyday life: Use of illustrative material : 
Teaching of Realien; (3) Inductive teaching of 
grammar; (4) Substitution of oral work and free 
composition in German for translation into Eng- 


lish; (5) Exclusive use of German in the class- 
room; (6) Elimination of <the German> classics 
in the elementary work. 

If the question were raised which of the two 
methods in their original garb is the best suited 
for the teaching of German I should unhesitatingly 


declare myself in favor of the Direct Method, for — 


the following reasons. 

A Modern Language teacher who has received 
his training ‘sach- und fachgemass’ is aware of the 
fact that the members of his class represent various 
types of mind. Some possess more of the visual 
receptibility, others are gifted more in the direction 
of the auditory powers, and still others are endowed 
strongly with motor facilities. In addition, there 
are, no doubt, some mixed types. Recent investi- 
gations in the field of experimental pedagogics seem 
to result in the following facts: 

Auditory presentation is clearly superior to visual 
presentation in immediate memory of adults, a re- 
sult attributable to the greater ease and freedom 
of visualization with auditory presentation and the 
greater effort of attention required. . . . Combined 
visual-auditory presentatior is slightly inferior to 
the auditory alone and decidedly superior to the 
visual alone. ... Visual-auditory-motor presenta- 
tion is slightly inferior to the auditory and the 
visual-auditory presentations and superior to the 
visual alone’. 

A rational mode of presentation must, therefore, 
take all of these factors into consideration, and it 
has to be admitted that the Direct Method recog- 
nizes this to a much greater degree than does the 
Indirect Method of the old type which appeals 
largely to the visual sense of the student. 

Furthermore, the Direct Method creates from 
the outset a phonological basis, thus assuring the 
possibility of obtaining a more distinct ‘Klang- und 
Wortbild’, whereby the probability of securing a 
correct written reproduction is much greater than 
it would be in the case of the Indirect Method. 

The progress of the Direct Method in European 
countries has been considerable during the last 
decade. A particularly strong foothold has been 
gained in Germany. In England the reform-texts 
of Savory are meeting with approbation. The suc- 
cess of Passy and Schweitzer in France is well 
known. A_ favorable prognostic for the Direct 
Method in France* is the recent election to the 
Conseil Superieur of Paul Schlienger, an ardent ad- 
vocate of the Direct Method. The splendid achieve- 
ments of the late Rector K. E. Palmgren with the 
Direct Method in his Palmgrenska Swenskolan 
seem to indicate that its future in the land of the 
vikings is assured. Great progress of the Direct 
Method has been reported in Belgium. The num- 


1V. A. C. Henmon: Mode of Presentation and Retention. 
Psychological Review, March, 1912, 

? For the Direct Method in France see Girot, Die Neueren 
Sprachen 20.332 (October, 1912). 
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ber of its adherents since 1897 has been steadily 
increasing. 

In our own country the first step toward the 
systematization of Modern Language instruction was 
taken in 1898 through the publication of the Report 
of the Committee of Twelve. On the whole, this 
report, notwithstanding its great pedagogical signifi- 
cance in the improvement of the Modern Language 
work in this country, can in no way be construed 
as favoring the Direct Method. Whatever has been 
done in this direction is due to the efforts of indi- 
vidual educators. Thus in the University of Chi- 
cago the instruction in German has been for a great 
number of years carried on along the lines of the 
Reform. Several High Schools in the States of 
Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin are, according to 
the data at my disposal, making attempts in this 
direction. The Direct Method is strongly advo- 
cated by Messrs. Krause (Jamaica High School, 
New York City)’ and Handschin (Miami Univers- 
ity, Ohio)*. Some very interesting material bear- 
ing upon the subject may be found in an article of 
Dr. Cortelyou (Kansas State Agricultural College)’ 
which contains the opinions—on the whole favor- 
able—of some 60 teachers regarding the Direct 
Method. 

In order to arrive at convincing results we need 
at the present time above all scientific data based 
upon the investigations of experimental pedagogics. 
Much valuable work in the line of presentation and 
retention of ‘Gedachtnisstoffe’ has been done by a 
number of American scientists*. Let us hope that 
at no distant day, with these investigations for a 
basis, further work will be done bearing directly 
upon the most effective presentation of modern for- 
eign languages. 

The majority of modern language teachers in 
this country (and elsewhere for that matter) have 
seen proper to modify their mode of instruction. 
Thus the Reformers recognize nowadays the value 
of at least a limited amount of translation work as 
well as the advisability of using occasionally the 
vernacular in the class-room, particularly in con- 
nection with grammar instruction. On the other 
hand the adherents of the Indirect Method recom- 
mend a certain amount of oral work in German, 
particularly in connection with the reading matter, 
as has been brought out in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve. The chief points of difference 
still are whether grammar should be taught in- 


1Dr. Carl A. Krause is the author of a number of articles 
on the Direct Method. Among others the following may be 
mentioned: The Teaching of Grammar by the Direct ae 
(Monatshefte fiir deutsche und a No. 
Education Review, arch, 1913 ishrdluet 
6). < Add now Modern Lan, uage Instruction in the United 
States, Educational Review, March, 1913. C. K.> 

?Dr. Charles H. Handschin, author of the Manual for 
Teachers of German in High Schools and Colleges (Bulletin 
Miami University, November, 1908). 

3 Dr. John V. Cortelyou: The Direct Method of Teaching 
Modern Languages (1912). 

* Compare Meumann, Okonomie und Technik des Gedacht- 
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ductively or deductively, to what extent the train- 
ing in phonology is to be carried on, and what 
place the teaching of Realien is to occupy on the 
programme. 

I shall, in conclusion, outline in brief the Wis- 
consin idea of teaching German in a two-year course, 
both in High School and College: 

(1) Sufficient training in German phonology to 
insure correct pronunciation, Phonetic script may 
be used in college if the teacher so desires. 

(2) Grammar work is to be based on constructed 
reading lessons and is taught first inductively; 
then the material is summarized and reviewed. . 
The reading matter on which grammar work is 
based must represent a unity of thought. The first 
lessons treat of the immediate surroundings and 
everyday life of the students; the succeeding ones 
are narratives and descriptions bearing on German 
literature and history, on German institutions and 
the life of the people. Both prose and poetry must 
be represented. Wherever advisable illustrative ma- 
terials are made use of (maps, charts, pictures, 
drawings, etc.). 

(3) The language of the class-room is English 
in the treatment of phonology; then German is in- 
troduced till finally that language becomes the me- 
dium of instruction almost exclusively. 

(4) Translation is used very moderately; writ- 
ten work in German is usually based on the text, 
and free German compositions—the subject-matter 
being carefully discussed in advance—are substi 
tuted instead. 

(5) Much stress is laid on memory work, par- 
ticularly in the High School. 

We believe that, under existing conditions, the 
place for the Direct Method in its broader aspects 
is in schools where the course in foreign languages 
extends over a period of at least four years and 
where the teachers have received sufficient training 
to apply it efficiently. In our own Wisconsin High 
School (University Demonstration School) where 
in addition to a three-year course in German we 
have a six-year course in that language the Direct 
Method is being used from the very start. 


Tue University or Wisconsin. CHARLES M. PuRrRIin. 


In acceding to your request for an opinion on the 
use of the Direct Method in Modern Languages, 
I do so with trepidation, The names of the men 
who expressed their views against it in your is- 
sue of November 23 (THE CLassicAL WEEKLY 6.53) 
have such great weight that I should do better not 
to pit mine against them. 

However, I note in their statements a conception 
of the Direct Method so at variance with that 
held by the men who today advocate and employ 
that method that I may be allowed at all events 
here to state the tenets of the method as held by 
this great group of persons. 
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In the first place they protest strenuously against 
confounding the Direct with the Natural Method, 
as a now homeless waif was dubbed by a couple of 
peripatetic instructors of French and German about 
a third of a century ago. 

In Germany, France, England, and Scandinavia 
the Direct Method is the prevalent one today. As 
it is conceived of and used there, it includes (1) 
Making the start in the foreign language with easy 
texts. The procedure generally in use in Latin and 
Greek is eschewed because it is thought to make of 
the pupil a word-student. The mother tongue and 
translation are not banished from the class-room 
but are used sparingly. (2) Thorough teaching of 
grammar, although partially inductively and in small 
installments. The ability to read is the chief aim, 
while whatever conversational ability is achieved is 
considered a valuable by-product. Strict drill in 
phonetics is not insisted on by many teachers, even 
in Europe. This method, it has been shown’, is 
used also in 5 plus % of the Colleges and Universi- 
ties in the United States. 

However, the  grammar-reading-conversation 
method is today the most common method in the 
United States, and tends, as the teachers are able, 
to approximate a direct method. It consists in mak- 
ing a start with the grammar in English. Reading 
forms the center of instruction with conversational 
ability as a third object. The texts are in great 
part discussed in the foreign language and only the 
most difficult portions are translated. 

The grammar-translation method, which, unfor- 
tunately, is still used a good deal in America, aims 
to teach by means of paradigms and set translation 
after the time-honored fashion in the Classics, and 
is, | am happy to note, but for its honored advo- 
cates’ sake sorry to state, slowly falling into harm: 
less desuetude. 


Cuartes H, HaAnpscHin. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The main reason why the Direct Method is now 
being discussed and advocated is the realization 
that the old procedure and order of things are in- 
sufficient and incapable of doing what they should 
do. Grammar, translation, reading, or other meth- 
ods—call them what you like—that have carefully 
avoided the spoken word or reduced it to a mini- 
mum in the actual class-room instruction have dili- 
gently led the student away from an intimate feel- 
ing for the language He has covered a deal of 
ground in reading, but has never learned the lan- 
guage, for by learning is meant not one phase but 
the totality that gives him Sprachgefihl. 1 take it, 
no teacher will quarrel with this ideal of instruc- 
tion that makes Sprachgefihl a vital and paramount 
issue. And yet in actual practice, the word Sprach- 


1Compare C. H. Handschin, The Teaching of Modern 
Languages in the United States, United States Bureau of 
Education (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1912). 


gefiihl has received a very inadequate interpreta- 
tion. The Direct Method at once vitalizes this 
ideal by insisting that ear and speech receive their 
due share of attention. In other words, though 
speaking and hearing the language spoken do not 
necessarily become absolute ends in themselves, they 
are a very essential means to bring about a Sprach- 
gefihl. 

There is no reason for a suspicious attitude to- 
ward the Reform Movement. It is the result of re- 
cent scientific inquiry into the processes of learning 
a language and has, therefore, no apologies to make. 
Why there should be any opposition is hardly clear. 
It may be from the old tradition that ability to 
speak a language is equal to shallow dilettantism, 
or it may be from an indisposition to give up the 
complacent, comfortable way of the old order, or 
it may be from a doubt as to the workableness of 
the Direct Method. With regard to the last point, 
it must be remembered that the ideals of accuracy 
and thoroughness are not given up, but that they 
become vitalized and quickened. And if it is not 
possible to cover the ground as formerly, the re- 
turns are quality. A word from Goethe applies 
here also: “Das Was bedenke, mehr bedenke 
Wie”. 

My own experience of many years leads me to 
the strong conviction that if German is a modern 
living language, then I am by the facts in the 
case obliged to teach it as such, and the Direct 
Method becomes at once an economical as well as 
an efficient means of reaching that end. 


University or Missour!. HERMANN ALMSTEDT. 


I have read with interest the papers and letters 
on the Direct Method of teaching Latin which have 
been appearing in THe CLassicAL WEEKLY. It was 
not my intention to intervene, because the matter is 
best left to be solved by experience, now that a 
number of teachers in America are actually using 
it with great satisfaction to themselves, and _ still 
greater satisfaction to their pupils. I hope some 
of these will speak out before long; but I must 
send you a few words on Mrs. Peck’s letter (page 
70). 
his letter shows a confusion which is only too 
familiar to me; it confuses Direct Method with 
conversation on modern inventions. Now the Di- 
rect Method may be used throughout school life 
with no reference to modern inventions, or to any- 
thing so distinctly modern that it cannot be ex- 
pressed in good Latin words. Thus the element$ 
of Latin grammar may be used in a series of bodily 
movements, in which we do exactly the same as 
the Romans did. The class may speak and write 
about nature, birds and anieude mountains and 
valleys and rivers, in words used by the Romans 
for those same things. Fables and stories may 
be told to modern children in the same words that 
the Romans heard for the same stories. 

By and by the vocabulary of Caesar and Vergil 
may be used to some extent, and those authors may 
be read and explained in their own language. Thus 
the pupil may be led to read and understand, to 
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appreciate and enjoy the message that the Romans 
have left to the world, and all without once think- 
ing of a bicycle. 

Whether Latin can be used as a business lingua 
franca, as it once was, having words for bicycles 
amongst other things, is a different question, to 
be judged on its own merits. If it should be so 
used, its style would be to the scholar’s Latin very 
much what business English is to the cultivated 
man’s English; and no teacher would dream of 
using it in his teaching, any more than he would 
use the language of the invoice or the advertise- 
ment in an English essay or poem. 

The Direct Method in language teaching is liable 
to abuse, but it is not reasonable to assume that 
an abuse is the method, especially if it cannot be 
shown that the abuse is practised by those who 
practise the method. This abuse is not practised by 
anyone known to me who practises the Direct 
Method. And it should be noted that the Direct 
Method for Modern Languages is no longer on 
trial: as a principle, it is now taken for granted by 
all who know the facts, and the points at issue are, 
how far it is useful to assist it by formal grammar 
and translation. On these points + ae is a difference 
of opinion which decreases as experience is col- 
lected and used. 

I believe that the real cause of most of the op- 
position we meet is, that teachers unconsciously 
shrink from the trouble of change. This is very 
natural, and it is troublesome to change; but any 
trouble is worth taking if it will improve our work. 
This particular change is like the change from 
slavery to freedom or from night to day; and I 
can assure Mrs. Peck and any who have her mis- 
givings that the daylight will banish that nightmare 


bicycle. : 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


Perse Scuoor, Cambridge, England. 


ROGER ASCHAM ON THE DIRECT METHOD 


Advocates of the Direct Method deny every im- 
plication of faddism and novelty by citing the fa- 
miliar words of Commenius (1592-1670): Omnis 
lingua usu potius discitur quam praeceptis, id est 
audiendo, legendo, relegendo, imitationem manu et 
lingua temptando. 

It is interesting to note, however, that there were 
divergent views on the subject among classicists of 
the period. Good old Roger Ascham, in his quaint 
and learned Scholemaster (1570), openly condemns 
the viva voce use of Latin in vogue in certain quar- 
ters of England: 

“Yet all men couet to haue their children 
fpeake latin: and so do I verie earnestlie 
too. We bothe, haue one purpofe: we agree 
in desire, we with one end: but we differ 
fomewhat in order and waie, that leadeth 
rightlie to that end. Other would haue them 
fpeake at all aduentures: and, so they be 
fpeakinge, to fpeake, the Master careth not, 
the Scholer knoweth not, what. This is, 
to feeme, and not to bee....I wifh to 
haue them fpeake fo, as it may well ap- 
peare, that the braine doth gouerne the 
tonge, and that reafon leadeth forth the 
taulke.... For, good vnderftanding muft 
first be bred in the childe, which, being 
nurifhed with fkill, and vfe of writing. . 
is the onelie waie to bring him to iudgement 
and readineffe in fpeaking: and that in farre 
fhorter time . . . than he shall do, by com- 


mon teachyinge of the common fcholes in 
England”. 


In the second book he returns to the attack upon 
“learning without a booke”, as he characterizes the 
viva voce or Direct Method. 1 quote again his 
quaint but forceful English (the Italics are mine) : 


“IT remember, whan I was yong, in the 
North, they went to the Grammar fchole, 
litle children: they came from thence great 
lubbers : alwayes learning, and litle profiting : 
learning without booke, euery thing, vnder- 
ftandyng with in the booke, litle or noth- 
ing. Their whole knowledge, by learning 
without the booke, was tied onelie to their 
tong and lips, and neuer afcended vp to 
the braine and head, and therfore was fone 
fpitte out of the mouth againe”. 


The chief defects of the Direct Method as advo- 
cated today seem to be as follows: 

(1) Through its scope for motor-activity as well 
as its appeal largely through objective stimuli it 
is virtually restricted to comparatively young pupils. 

(2) It tails to distinguish between a literary lan- 
guage like classical Latin and Greek and a living or 
spoken language like French. 

(3) It largely divorces the study of Latin and 
English by minimizing the importance of oral and 
written translation, in an attempt to make _ the 
pupil think directly through the medium of the 
Latin. It thus defeats one of the main aims of 
Latin in the modern High School curriculum, i.e. 
to awaken the linguistic consciousness of the stu- 
dent by furnishing him a foundation for the formal 
study of grammar. Word-derivation, the logical 
analysis of sentence-structure, together with the 
subtle distinctions in word- order and emphasis re- 
quired in translation, make it a fine art as well as an 
invaluable training for every student. It should at 
least be something more than an incident, a ‘by- 
product’, so to speak, of Latin teaching. 

NorMan E. Henry. 
Peasopy Hicu Scuoor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In The School Review for January, 1913 (21.67- 
69), Professor C. J. Cipriani, of the University of 
Chicago, in a review of a book entitled Short 
Stories for Oral French, by Anna W. Ballard, says 
(the Italics are mine): 

“The very commendable purpose of the book 
greatly overshadows in interest the merit of the 
book itself, since the reform method is almost new 
in this country, and its successful introduction would 
most assuredly mean a step in advance on the road 
of educational progress. But just here, perhaps, a 
word of caution may be in order. Not until ex- 
periments in progressive education are attended with 
the scientific thoroughness and preparation that at- 
tend, e.g. the experiments in progressive agriculture, 
will they give lasting and conclusive results. 
The reform method, so successfully used in Ger- 
many (and some other European) schools, presup- 
poses for this success conditions that do not gener- 
ally obtain in American schools, some, indeed, that 
are actually ‘antagonistic’ to the usual methods em- 
ployed there”. 

Professor Cipriani then points out that, by the 
method prescribed by Miss Ballard for the use of 
her book, most of the work would be done in the 
class-room. By her system, as by the system in use 
in Germany, the average amount of time “profit- 
ably devoted” to preparation for each recitation 
period would not exceed half an hour. He then 
says: 

“The American school-system, on the contrary, 
presupposes, for each forty or forty-five minute 
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recitation of a college preparatory unit, one hour 
and a quarter or one hour and a half outside prep- 
aration, nor can the required amount of ‘reading’ 
(from 100-175 pages the first year) be ‘covered’ 
unless the whole of this time is completely and 
profitably utilized. In other words, in German 
schools ‘the burden of learning’ is laid principally 
on the class-room work, done under the direction 
of the teacher; in American schools it is laid prin- 
cipally on the preparation period, in the teacher’s 
absence, and this period, in theory at least, is al- 
most double the class-room period... . 

The American teacher, who, without a careful 
analysis of the situation, attempts to introduce the 
German method of teaching into American condi- 
tions may be greatly disappointed, because much of 
the time specifically allotted to the outside prepa- 
ration is voluntarily relinquished, and this loss is 
not always sufficiently offset by the better method of 
class-room instruction. The result, then, is that 
the blame that should fall on the working-condi- 
tions is laid on the method itself, and ultimate 
progress is really rather retarded than advanced 
by such sporadic experiments”. 


The following extract comes from an article en- 
titled Utility and Discipline, which appeared in 
The Nation for January 23, 1913: 


Complaints of poor results in the teaching of 
modern languages, in American schools and col- 
leges, have long been common and continue to make 
themselves heard. It is something of a novelty, 
however, to encounter them in the land where we 
have often been told such teaching is done to per- 
fection. In France there is just now no small stir 
about the subject. At the very moment when the 
French Government is completing an arrangement 
with the Italian for the exchange of teachers of 
modern languages in secondary schools—whereby 
both the French master would teach his language 
to Italian pupils, and the Italian master to French, 
by the “direct method”—the success of the whole 
plan is called seriously in question. The fear is 
expressed that the ordinary student is getting neither 
a working command of the foreign language he is 
studying, nor the benefits of intellectual discipline. 

The subject is handled vigorously by a recent 
article in the Revue des Langues Vivantes. The 
writer is one of the examiners for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Letters, and sets forth particularly his 
experience in dealing with papers and essays offered 
in German. His report is pretty depressing. Ex- 
cept in a few cases, the work he declares to be 
“lamentable”, and “the progress achieved is insig- 
nificant, puerile, or, in_fact, non-existent”. Not so 
good a knowledge of German grammar is displayed 
as is shown of Latin by candidates in the Classics. 
This examiner writes: 

“For my own part, I have more than once in 
recent years been painfully surprised to find that 
young candidates for the degree manifested an in- 
conceivable ignorance. They appeared to be con- 
fronted with wonderful discoveries when they are 
told that there is a declension of adjectives in 
German, according to strict rules, or when they are 
informed that the German relative pronoun—a de- 
cidedly treacherous are of speech, they think—has 
a syntax of its own’ i. = 


Elsewhere in this issue Professor Davidsen, of 
Cornell University, quotes with approval the sup- 
port which the Department of Education in New 
York State is giving to the Direct Method. 


Im- 


portant light is thrown on Professor Davidsen’s 
words by a paper by Mr. William R. Price, State 
Inspector of Modern Languages, Albany, New 
York, entitled The Second Year of a Modern Lan- 
guage (see The School Review for January, 21.26- 
38). In view of Professor Purin’s advocacy of the 
inductive study of grammar in a two-year German 
course and Mr. Krause’s enthusiastic reference in 
Educational Review (January, 1912) to the appoint- 
ment of such an Inspector in New York State I find 
the following passage of great interest (26-27: Mr. 
Price is throughout concerned in fact only with 
German) : 


“Perhaps I ought to say a few words to you about 
the first year’s work. ... There should be no at- 
tempt to imitate the European reformers, with 
their pre-grammatical stage, where no grammar is 
taught, nor yet in their inductive, or rather pseudo- 
inductive teaching of the grammar. That sort of 
thing is well enough in German and French schools, 
where conditions make it advisable and insure its 
successful operation; it is, however, quite out of 
place in our short courses and under our peculiar 
conditions. What we want is a time-saver, and 
not a time-waster; and of all the spendthrifts the 
so-called inductive method is the worst. Where it 
can and should be used is in the second and third 
year, rather than in the first, after the fundamen- 
tals have been mastered; for the use of the in- 
ductive method is, strictly speaking, the province of 
the scholar rather than of the learner. What we 
wish, in our first-year course, is the speediest and 
most solid preparation for the reading of French 
and German; and for that, pronunciation, knowledge 
of forms, a fair vocabulary, and some notion of 
syntax are quite necessary. Where the great ma- 
jority of our pupils take but two years of a modern 
language it seems to me little short of criminal to 
dawdle over the work in a pre-grammatical, pro- 
paedeutical, or pseudo-inductive course”. 


Evidently this State Inspector of Modern Lan- 
guages in a State which is lending its support to the 
Direct Method is against the use of the Direct 
Method in the first year; yet it is precisely in the 
first year that those who seek to apply the method 
to Latin expect to find the greatest value of the 
method. On page 30 Mr. Price writes as follows: 


“T believe the following statements to be abso- 
lutely true for modern language-teaching in Ameri- 
can schools under existing conditions: 

“First: With the direct method, pure and simple, 
without translation, we shall get ‘nowhere, at least 
nowhere worth going. 

“Second: There will be little or no time for oral 
work (oral reading and conversation) if the daily 
reading-lesson is to be translated in the class-room; 
therefore 

“Third: We must banish from the class-room, but 
not from the course, translation into English (which 
can just as well be done at home), and keep for the 
class-room the oral work (oral reading and con- 
versation), which can not be done at home”. 


On pages 31-37 are valuable suggestions concern- 
ing the right use of the Direct Method in Modern 
Language teaching—always, be it remembered, Mr. 
Price had in mind the second year. He is particu- 
larly vigorous in his discussion of the right sort 
of talking in the foreign language by the teacher. 
In his concluding paragraphs he says some things 
which should be laid to heart by every one who 
thinks of employing the Direct meted i in the teach- 
ing of Latin (37-38). C. K. 
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COLLAR AND DANIELL’S 
FIRST YEAR LATIN 


Stuyvesant High School, New York, N. Y. 


We are still using First Year Latin. In spite of the 
fact that we have used it in our classes for several years, 
during which numerous rivals have entered the field, we 
are not yet convinced that our work would be improved 
by a change. Until we feel sure that we have found a better 
book for ~ ee in Latin we shall continue to use Collar 
and Daniell. WALTER E, Foster, Chairman of 

Department of Latin 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


BARSS’S THIRD YEAR LATIN 
FOR SIGHT READING 


40 cents 


Selections from Sallust—Catiline and 
Jugurtha, and Cicero - Catiline II and IV, Verres, 
Roscius, De Senectute, and Letters. Special 
sight reading foot notes and chapters on How to 
Read at Sight and the Use of Word Formation 


in Reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Problems in 
Periclean Buildings” 


By G. W. ELDERKIN | 


Preceptor in Art and Archaeology in Princeton University | 


This is the second volume to appear in the series of 
Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology. 


Quarto, 66 pp.; Cloth, $1.75 net. By mail, $1.87 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N. J. 


| The Back Volumes of 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


MAY BE SECURED 


BY WRITING TO 


Professor Charles Knapp 


Barnard College, NEW YORK CITY 


A Limited Number of Sets remains. 
Price $1.00 Per Volume. 


A_SUPERB NEW TEXT 
CICERO’S ORATIONS 


Edited by 
Walter B. Gunnison, Ph.D., Principal, and Walter 
S. Harley, A.M., Instructor in Latin, 
Erasmus Hall High School. 

This is the most complete, most rickly illustrated edi- 
tion of Cicero ever published for school use. Many of its 
illustrations have never before appeared in a school text. 
It contains the required orations; a Grammatical Appen- 
dix; Prose Composition and Sight Reading Selections. 
543 pp. $1.25. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
231 West 39th Street NEW YORK CITY 


The Library of every Latin teacher 


SHOULD INCLUDE 
cloth 8vo. 34 pages 
is Latin Manuscripts ........ 2.25 
cloth 4to. 136 pages 
16 facsimile plates 
Metrical Licenses of Vergli.. . . 
paper 4to. 54 pages 
Copies will be billed ‘on approval” to teachers and 
special terms given when the order is for the complete set. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


37 East 28th St., New York 
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